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Early February Work 


TULIPS force better now than earlier. 

POTTED Lily-of-the-Valley pips purchased at the stores may 
be made to bloom in three weeks. 

THIS is a good month to repot Palms, but the mistake of using 
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59-61 Massachusetts Avenue 
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pots which are too large should be avoided. 


SEEDS of the Jerusalem Cherry may be sown this month to 
provide berried plants for next Christmas. 

SEEDS of the flowering vines, Cobaea scandens and Thun- 
bergia alata, may be sown this month. Plants may be set 
in the garden when summer comes and potted up again in 
the fall, blooming for many weeks indoors. Plant the seeds 
of Cobaea scandens edgewise. 


PRIMULA obconica, the most free-flowering of the Prim- 
roses, is easily grown from seed sown this month and next. 


HELIOTROPE may be grown from seed sown this month or 
next. If the plants are to be used in the house, they should 
be shifted after being started, as they do not object to 
transplanting. Pinch back the plants to make them stocky 
and set the pots in the garden in summer. 


THE forcing of Hydrangeas, which are to be flowered for 
Easter, should be begun at once. 


CUTTINGS of Paris Daisies and Begonias may be made now 
to give flowering plants next winter. 


CUTTINGS made from Fuchsias this month will grow into 
plants which will flower in early summer. 


SHRUBS and fruit trees may be pruned when the weather is 
favorable. Vines and shrubs which can be cut back in the 
winter or spring include Hydrangea paniculata, Rose of 
Sharon, Viburnums, Honeysuckles and Clematis. 


PUSSY Willows may be forced from now on, using shoots from 
eighteen inches to three feet long. They should be placed 
near a sunny window in a deep vase of water, first removing 
the husk which covers each bud. The variety known as 
Salix discolor is the best for forcing. 


ASTILBES may be forced into bloom in a few weeks by pur- 
chasing clumps and potting them up, making sure of good 
drainage. After being potted, the plants should be well 
soaked with water and placed in a cool part of the cellar 
until two or three inches of top growth has been made. 
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369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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BOSTON 
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Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects 


The following landscape architects are members of the American Soci- 
ety of Landscape Architects, and practise in accordance with the artistic 
and professional standards of that society. 


ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL 

185 Devonshire Street, Boston 
HAROLD HILL BLOssom 

10 Milk Street, Boston 
LAURENCE S. CALDWELL 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
ARTHUR OC. COMEY 

22 Abbot Building, Cambridge 
Mary P. CUNNINGHAM 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
JAMES F. DAWSON 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CHARLES ELIOT, 2ND 

9 Park Street, Boston 
Pau R. Frost 

Abbot Building, Cambridge 
PERCIVAL GALLAGHER 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
HENRY V. HUBBARD 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
HERBERT J. KELLAWAY 

12 West Street, Boston 
FREDERICK S. KINGSBURY 

120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Guy H. Lee 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 
WARREN H. MANNING 

W. H. Manning Offices, Inc., 

Cambridge 

W. B. MarRQuis 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
HALLAM L. Movius 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 
S. P. Necus 

16 Arlington Street, Boston 


JOHN NOLEN 

Harvard Square, Cambridge 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CaRL R. PARKER 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
BREMER W. PonpD 

18 Tremont Street, Boston 
JAMES S. PRAY 

50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWITzZ 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
WILLIAM R. SEARS 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
ARTHUR A, SHURTLEFF 

11 Beacon Street, Boston 
Faris B. SMITH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
SIBLEY OC. SMITH 

107 Westminster Street, 

Providence, R. I. 

FLETCHER STEELE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
WAYNE E. STILEs 

Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 
LORING UNDERWOOD 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
FRANK A. WAUGH 

Mass. Agric. College, Amherst 
E. C. WHITING 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS 

9 Park Street, Boston 
LEON HENRY ZACH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 


General correspondence should be directed to 
The Secretary, 185 Devonshire Street, Boston 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 


Cattleyas, etc. 
G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Birds in a Greenhouse 


An unusual and very interesting adaptation of a green- 
house has been made by Mr. Howard Coonley, a Trustee of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at his home in 
Readville. A large, almost square house which was formerly 
used for tropical plants has been converted into what is 
practically a solarium. It contains a large number of potted 
plants massed in groups here and there to create a tropical 
effect. On one side there is a series of pools one higher than 
the other and fed by little fountains. These pools are made 
ornamental by the use of richly colored tiles, and are backed 
by lattice work against the glass. 

The opposite side of the structure is given over wholly to 
birds, of which Mr. Coonley is very fond. Permanent cages 
have been constructed extending to the floor. Small trees 
have been set up in the cages to give the natural effect and 
plants, largely Browallias and Begonias, are used to give a 
decorative effect. Many of the birds in the cages come from 
other lands, and are rare. Altogether about seventy-five 
different kinds have a place in this house, which is fitted up 
with wicker chairs and other furniture, and where the owner 
and his family spend much of their leisure time. 





Playground Beautification Awards 


The three highest awards of the Harmon Foundation in 
the playground beautification contest among 189 communi- 
ties have been won by Green Bay, Wisconsin, La Porte, 
Indiana and Stillman Valley, Illinois, according to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, which con- 
ducted the contest. The Green Bay Park Commission, the 
La Porte Board of Education, and the Stillman Valley Com- 
munity Recreation Association which sponsored the play- 
grounds taking first place will each receive $500 in cash. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The Year Book of the New England Gladiolus Society, 
which is just off the press, contains a large amount of 
practical and interesting information arranged in attractive 
form. The round table discussions which were carried on at 
the last exhibition in August, 1926, are given in full. The 
complete list of the prize winners at the exhibition is also 
given. The advertising is practically an index to the Gladi- 
olus growers of New England although there are some from 
other states, and the book contains the full list of members 
as well as the program for 1927, and a foreword by the 
president, William Edwin Clark. 





Horticultural Society of New York 


The annual meeting of the Horticultural Society of New 
York was held at the office of the Society, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, on Wednesday, January 12, 1927, at which 
the following directors were elected: 

For one year—R. T. Brown, I. 8. Hendrickson, J. E. Lager, 


E. A. LeRoy, Jr., J. A. Manda, James Stuart, and W. B. 
Thompson. 

For two years—F. L. Atkins, J. W. Cromwell, W. A. De- 
lano, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, Mrs. Wm. A. Lockword, Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt, and E. B. Southwick. 

For three years—N. L. Britton, T. A. Havemeyer, F. R. 
Newbold, F. R. Pierson, John Scheepers, Mrs. Samuel Sloan, 
and Richardson Wright. 

Owing to a change in the constitution voted by the Society 
at its meeting on May of 1926, the date of the annual meeting 
was changed from May to January, which made 1926 an eight 
month year for the Society 

The reports submitted by the various committees showed a 
very active and constructive year, the outstanding event be- 
ing the International Conference on Flower and Fruit Steril- 
ity held in August, 1926, which attracted visitors from many 
countries. The scientific world is eagerly looking forward to 
the publication of the Memoirs of this Conference, which the 
Horticultural Society of New York hopes to have ready by 
the first of April. 
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EXHIBITION OF GARDENS AND 
SCULPTURE PLANNED 


EGINNING February 15 and continuing until February 

26, the Boston Society of Landscape Architects, with the 

cooperation of the Boston Society of Sculptors and the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs, is to 
stage an exhibition at Horticultural Hall, Boston. Elaborate 
plans for this exhibition, which is to be free to the public 
every day, are being made. It will be of even greater 
interest than the similar exhibition conducted two years 
ago because of the exhibits to be made by the Sculptor’s 
Society, of which Cyrus E. Dallin is president. Mr. Harold 
Hill Blossom is director general of the exhibition, while 
Miss Nellie L. Thompson is chairman of the joint committee. 


There will be lectures every week day, beginning with 
Tuesday, February 15. Most of these lectures will be illus- 
trated, and like the general exhibition, will be free. The list 
of speakers and their subjects is as follows: 


Tuesday, Feb. 15, 2.30 P.M.—Mr. A. A. Shurtleff, “The Planning 
of Parks and Playgrounds for Everyday Use.” 

Tuesday, Feb. 15, 8.15 P.M.—Mr. Hugh Cairns, “Architectural 
Sculpture with Demonstration Sculpture, ‘Modeling an Ornament.’ ” 

Wednesday, Feb. 16, 2.30 P.M.—Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, Art Con- 
ference State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16, 8.15 P.M.—Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, “Sculp- 
ture.” 

Thursday, Feb. 17, 2.30 P.M.—Miss Eleanor Manning, “The Rela- 
tion of House and Garden.” 

Thursday, Feb. 17, 8.15 P.M.—Mr. Loring Underwood, “New Eng- 
land Gardens.” 

Friday, Feb. 18, 2.30 P.M.—Mr. Guy H. Lee, “Japanese Gardens.” 

Friday, Feb. 18, 8.15 P.M.—Professor Frank A. Waugh, “What 
Makes a Garden.” 

Saturday, Feb. 19, 2.30 P.M.—Mr. Royal Bailey Farnum, “The 
Awakening Appreciation of Art.” 

Saturday, Feb. 19, 8.15 P.M.—Mr. Harold Hill Blossom, “Old 
Spanish Gardens and Patios.” 

Monday, Feb. 21, 2.30 P.M.—Mrs. Cyrus Winslow Merrell, “Land- 
scape Architecture, a Desirable Profession for Women.” 

Monday, Feb. 21, 8.15 P.M.—Prof. James Sturgis Pray, “Landscape 
Architecture, Its Scope and Importance.” 

Tuesday, Feb. 22, 2.30 P.M.—Mr. Cyrus E. Dallin, “American 
Sculpture.” 

Tuesday, Feb. 22, 8.15 P.M.—Mr. Robert N. Cram, “English 


Gardens.” 


Wednesday, Feb. 23, 2.30 P.M.— Mr. William N. Craig, “Hardy 
Lilies for New England Gardens.” 

Wednesday, Feb. 23, 8.15 P.M.—Miss Helen M. Murdock, “Color 
Photography of Gardens.” 

Thursday, Feb. 24, 2.30 P.M.—Mr. Henry A. Frost, “Training in 
Landscape Architecture for Women.” 


Thursday, Feb. 24, 8.15 P.M.—Mr. Leonard Craske, “The Making 
of a Statue.” 


Friday, Feb. 25, 2.30 P.M.—Miss Elizabeth Greenleaf Pattee, 
“Sculpture and Its Landscape Setting.” 


Friday, Feb. 25, 8.15 P.M.—Miss Mabel Keyes Babcock, “The 
Value of Design in a Small Garden.” 


Saturday, Feb. 26, 2.30 P.M.—Mr. E. I. Farrington, “A New Day 
in Horticulture.” 


Saturday, Feb. 26, 8.15 P.M.—Mr. Silas B. Duffield, “The Uses of 
Cement in Gardens.” 


COMING EVENTS 


Chicago, Ill., March 7-12. Chicago Spring Flower Show in Hotel 
Sherman. 

Detroit, Mich., March 12-20. The Eighth National Flower Show 
in Convention Hall, jointly with the 43rd annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 

New York City, March 21-26. The 14th International Flower Show 
under the auspices of the New York Florists Club and the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the Grand Central Palace. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 22-26. The Second Philadelphia Flower 
Show in the Commercial Museum. 


Cleveland, O., March 26-April 2. The Second Cleveland Flower 
Show in the Public Auditorium. 


Boston, Mass., March 30-April 3. Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


EXHIBITION OF GARDEN BOOKS 
IN NEW YORK 


HE Horticultural Society of New York, The Garden 

Club of America and the New York Public Library, will 

hold, beginning on March 21, a very unique and unusual 
exhibition of garden books in the large exhibition room of 
the New York Public Library, 42nd Street and 5th Avenue, 
New York City, to be kept open for a period of five or six 
months. A selected list of books—about 400 titles—has been 
compiled to form the catalogue of this exhibition, which is 
to cover old as well as new garden books, the purpose being 
to show how wide, how deep, and how far-reaching has been 
interest in gardens from the earliest Indian, Persian, Chinese, 
Greek and European eras, down to our present day, even 
including pictures and books on the latest Cubist Gardens of 
France and Germany. 

The Morgan Library is lending some of the early manu- 
scripts which preceded the Herbals, one of them a manuscript 
of Pliny, and some kind friends are lending examples of the 
Herbals and those of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 
French, English and Dutch garden books, which the Library 
did not have. Most of the books are from the large collection 
of garden books in the New York Public Library. 


This collection has been gleaned from lists submitted by 
schools of horticulture and landscape gardening, writers of 
garden books and editors of garden magazines, from which 
a list of fifteen hundred titles was compiled and then weeded 
down to a selected list of about 400 which are to be on exhi- 
bition. While we do not ciaim in any sense to have a com- 
prehensive list, we do feel that it is a very carefully selected 
one. It will include worth-while garden journals and govern- 
ment bulletins. 


This exhibition, so far as we have been able to find out, 
is the largest that has ever been attempted with garden 
literature, and we hope that all those interested will not only 
visit the library during the time mentioned, but will notify 
others, thereby stimulating interest in gardens and garden 
lore and placing within the reach of as many as possible a 
real opportunity for seeing a splendid collection of horti- 
cultural literature. 

—Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox. 
New York City. 


RARE PLANTS IN AMERICA 


Dear Sir—Regarding the articles upholding and criticising 
Quarantine 37 allow me to suggest that few even in the 
horticultural trade realize what strides are being made in 
putting America quite independent of foreign sources of 
plant material and from actual knowledge, I am aware that 
a great amount of material that is commonly understood as 
unavailable is actually procurable within our own boundaries 
from legitimate nursery sources. 

If among the importations of the past two hundred years 
a vast quantity of subjects have disappeared because they 
were not adapted to our soils and conditions, well and good, 
we do not need to import them again. 


However, it is quite as true that there is a very large variety 
of desirable unoffered kinds of material available to the 
nurserymen existing in private grounds; quite enough for 
propagating purposes if sought out. These alone would fill 
many blanks. 

It is true that some European specialists are creators of 
most desirable material ; but the course is open to obtain these 
even if in limited quantity under the safeguards provided by 
the government and a storm of protest would arise if we were 
to suggest that American horticulturists are not eventually 
going to be able to outstrip any competitors. 


Cambridge, Mass. —J. Woodward Manning. 
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STEPPING-STONE PLANTING 


ANY gardens now have walks of stepping-stones. 
What shall be planted between the stones? For ease 
of upkeep and color contrast to use a brightly colored 
sterile earth, as powdered sandstone, marble or quartz, is a 
possible procedure, but these lack the factor of life. Grasses in 
a turf are a sensible solution, but most grasses grow too well, 
soon stick up above the stones, giving the walk a hop-scotch 
hazard when walked upon. Then it has to be cut frequently 
with the mower, and the outer edges must be tended as any 
turf strip. Some of the very dwarf grasses, as the smallest 
Fescues, should be useful for this, but they have not been 
tried. The usual lawn grasses are not really a success. What 
we really desire is a carpeting herb which will make green 
the space between the stones, give color of tiny flower, and 
yet not require special care nor encumber the feet of pedes- 
trians. The tiny herbs that fulfill these requirements are not 
many. It is easy to make a long list of what should not be 
used. 
a. Plants unsuited to stepping-stone planting. 


Nearly every plant that has been commonly tried comes 
in this list. Many plants are too tall and vigorous, as Arabis, 
Iberis, Alyssum, Dianthus, Phlox, Cerastium, Helianthemum, 
and a host more of good rock plants. They are for the 
pockets of the rock garden or dry wall, but not for hurdles 
in the walk itself. They are innocent enough the first year, 
but when they get to growing the walk becomes a series of 
isolated ice-cakes. You walk upon it with a sort of Eliza- 
crossing-the-ice stride, and at a distance the walk looks un- 
kempt and overgrown. Any plant whose altitude is more 
than a small fraction of a foot is unsuited for putting into a 
walk that is really walked upon. 


Then there are the fleshy rock plants, as Sedums, Semper- 
vivums, Lewisias, certain Saxifrages, Aubrietia, Gypsophila 
and Violas, which mash horribly under foot, and are liable 
to cause a bad fall. Fleshy plants should be forbidden by 
garden legislation, and only wiry ones used. Some plants 
spread too rapidly and cover the stones so that soon the 


walk is all green. There is no sense in putting down stones 
for that kind of a walk. Some herbs spread like the weeds 
which they are and get into the flowerbeds or kill out the 
lawn near the walks; these plants are taboo. Many tiny herbs 
thrive only in shade, or moisture; others must have sandy 
soil, or full sun; and many are short-lived under average 
conditions, as Draba, Saxifraga, Androsace, Primula, Gen- 
tiana, and other alpine gems which flourish in certain cre- 
vasses in their native home. 


b. Plants already of proven value. 


The requirements of a good walk plant seem to be a height 
of a few centimeters, a wiry stem and foliage, a slow, dense 
growth, an adaptability to the sun, shade, aridity or moisture 
of the site, and some little beauty beyond that of the weeds 
in the walk of the vegetable garden. There are several herbs 
filling these conditions very well which already are in use. 
First of these are the Thymes—some of them—for many 
forms are too tall and vigorous. These plants are evergreen 
and have the added charm of odor when crushed. They 
prefer the poorest, driest soils—pure sand—a well-drained 
walk in full sun. Best is the grey-leaved sort (Thymus 
serpyllum lanuginosus) which never blooms and the tiny 
grey foliage contrasts well with the stones. The tiny white 
form (T. serpyllum albus), or the red variety (T. serpyllum 
coccineus), is grass-green in tiny foliage and gives white 
(or red) tiny blossoms in summer. These three are best, and 
obtainable, but T. nummularius and T. nitidus are also 
useful, differing mostly in the foliage, one with little round 
leaves, the other hairy. The tiny T. azoricus is not hardy. 





The next good sorts are the Sandworts (Arenaria). Some 
are too vigorous, more like a Cerastium; but the gem is 
A. verna and its variety caespitosa, a little green moss with 
minute white flowers in June. A relative is Silene acaulis 
with pink flowers, but it dies out unless soil conditions are 
right. Statice alpina is a tiny Thrift, a little wiry green 
tufted grassy plant with little pink flowerheads in spring. 
Herniaria glabra is a pure green creeper with no flowers of 
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value; while Helxine Soleirolii is a yellow-green little creeper, 
not hardy in New England, and an ineradicable pest in 
milder climates. The best Composite in general use is a dwarf 
yellow Achillea (A. tomentosa) with tiny flat heads in sum- 
mer. These are types of the best known plants for walks. 


c. Uncommon alpines worthy of trial. 


There is no end of little plants which may be tried, many 
neither rare nor difficult. If the soil is a bit moist our little 
Bluet (Houstonia caerulea) is better than any rare alpine. 
Then there are all our Pussytoes (Antennaria) that form a 
silvery carpet in dry soils. Except when bearing their 
‘“nussytoe’’ blossoms in early spring you may dance on them 
all you wish. There are many species besides those native in 
our eastern states. There are several alpine Achilleas to try. 
A. Clavennae has silvery foliage, and little white flower- 
heads; while A. nana has green foliage, a minute edition of 
our common Yarrow. Chrysanthemum Tchihatchewi is mostly 
name, but it is a minute fern-like creeper with tiny daisies; 
and very like is Cotula squalida, a little tufted Mayweed 
with minute white daisies. 

Several alpine Pinks should be given trial in sunny walks 
—Dianthus alpinus, 2 in., rosy-purple; D. arvernensis, 3 in., 
pink, leaves grey; D. brevicaulis, 3 in., rose; D. callizonus, 
3 in., rose-red ; D. microlepis, 2 in., pink, etc. These must have 
drainage and a soil of sand and lime, or they disappear. 
Silene pennsylvanica, a native to dry fields, has little Phlox- 
like flowers, pink, in May. The dwarf Silenes are deep 
rooted, and transplant poorly ; the easy sorts are weedy. 

The tiny western species of Phlox, as P. bryoides, caespi- 
tosa, Douglasii, Hoodii, nivalis, and nana, are tiny relatives 
of Phlox subulata, and suited by habit for walk crevices. 
They are scarcely yet in cultivation, and seem not to take 
kindly to domestication. Totally unlike the big Fireweeds 
is little Epilobium nummularifolium, a very minute creeper 
with yellowed foliage and microscopic pink flowers. It must 
have shade or moisture or it burns away. E. Hectori, E. lin- 
naeoides and others are very like it. Although from New 
Zealand they are perfectly hardy, where the soil is not dry. 

Another group with carpeting species is Veronica. Many 
minute species are worth trying, but some have little size of 
bloom, and others are weedy. The most useful are V. saxa- 
tilis, a wiry little Box-like plant with blue, rose or white 
flowers in June; and the dwarf form of V. alpestris (var. 
nana) in a minute mat of tiny evergreen leaves, with a sheet 
of deep blue flowers in June. 

Other New Zealand plants are tiny, and the group Acaena, 
a sort of tiny Burnet, are of interest and hardy in well- 
drained soils. For the walk the best is A. glabra, a trailer 
with no striking flowers, but fern-like purplish foliage. 

The gem for this purpose is the baby mint, Mentha 
Reyuieniil from Corsica. It is a tiny green Thyme, creeping, of 
a height of an inch, with a strong peppermint odor when 
crushed. It prefers moisture and partial shade, the opposite 
of Dianthus and Thyme, but unfortunately it is not at all 
hardy in New England. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


FORCING HARDY AZALEAS 


Azaleas calendulacea, nudiflora, viscosa and Kaempferi 
force easily and quickly. Some, potted early in December, are 
showing a fine development of bud growth. Last April we 
forced them from the open field into bloom in 60 days. They 
will be fine Easter, Mother’s Day and Memorial Day sub- 
jects. Florists are beginning to force them for their cus- 
tomers and eventually they will probably become popular. 
When forcing bulbs or plants, preferences should always be 
given to early-blooming sorts. 

—C. Betscher. 
Dover, Ohio. 


MORNING GLORIES OF THE 
BETTER KINDS 


ORNING GLORIES in various colors have been 
known and used in gardens for many years, although 
they were never considered to have a place among 

the garden aristocrats until the appearance of certain Japa- 
nese varieties of exceptional size and beauty. These newer 
Morning Glories are finding their way into the finest gar- 
dens, and are exceedingly handsome. Heavenly Blue is per- 
haps the finest of all. This variety, with large, pure sky-blue 
flowers, blooms with great freedom and over a long period. 
When trained against a building or a terrace, the effect is 
superb. It reaches a height of eight feet or more, and does not 
stop blooming until killed by frost. This variety is also used 
with great success as a pot plant in winter. When trained on 
a trellis in a tub it becomes a solid mass of blue. 

When seeds are being saved from these super-Morning 





HEAVENLY BLUE IS ONE OF THE FINEST MORNING GLORIES 


Glories, they must be allowed to remain on the plants until 
they are ripe and black. If gathered too early they will not 
germinate. In many instances it is necessary to tie a paper 
bag around a few of the blooms late in the season in order 
to make sure of seeds which will sprout. 

The Morning Glory can be planted early in the season out 
of doors, as it is not very tender. A longer season is obtained, 
of course, by starting the seeds in boxes of earth in the house. 
They should not be started too early, however, or they will 
not be easy to transplant. The latter part of March is about 
the right time in New England or New York. Unlike Nastur- 
tiums, Morning Glories do best in a soil which is fairly rich. 
They particularly like leaf mould, but respond to rotted 
manure or bone meal. 

The novelties listed among the Morning Glories include 
double varieties which look very much like the old-fashioned 
Morning Glory in hoop skirts. A white double variety has 
been known for several years, but double kinds in color seem 
to be new. All these double kinds will reproduce themselves 
from seed, often from seed which self sows; but will gradually 
loose their double form so that in a few years most of those 
which appear are single. 
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BENT TWIGS AND HOW THEY ARE INCLINED 


BENT twig has been 

regarded as a non- 

conformist but a 
bent twig to the eye of the 
horticulturist shows great 
cep i possibilities. Gardeners of 
im European countries have 
been accustomed to 
‘‘trained trees’’ for many 
generations. The book en- 
titled ‘‘The Fruit Garden’’ 
by George Bunyard and 
Owen Thomas shows what 
the English have done and 
‘‘The Parks and Gardens 
of Paris’? by W. Robin- 
son, F.L.S., gives beautiful 
illustrations of trained 
trees at the School of Hor- 
ticulture at Versailles. 
Trained trees can be used in small gardens where the space 
would otherwise be too limited to have an orchard and a 
vegetable garden. Trees can be trained against houses, walls 
or trellises, so they take very little room in a yard. 

Very simple experiments with trees have proven interest- 
ing and successful in an ordinary city lot, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. Peach trees were trained against 
the usual plain garage. Two-year-old 
trees were used and were purchased 
from a local nursery man for thirty-five 
cents apiece three years ago. 














a 


TRAINED TREES ON A GARAGE 


Trees are more decorative as screens 
when the branching is close to the 
ground. Professor W. A. Waugh says, 
‘‘In order that the planter may reach 
his own ideal perfectly in this matter, 
it is sometimes necessary to buy one- 
year-old trees, what the English nur- 
surymen call maidens. This, of course, 
enables the tree planter to form the 
head wherever he desires.’’ This means - 
that the twigs must be bent and the 
pruning done in the first few years. 


The picture of the Peach tree frame- 
work shows one near the window 
trained in a V-shape and the one at \ 
the corner of the garage trained oblique 
cordon. These two trees bore fruit last 
summer and that is the third year for 
‘ 





them growing in their present position. 
The time to plant is in the spring, be- 
fore the first of May. 


A very unpromising looking clay soil 
will give surprising results. (Here my 
husband takes the pen.) The holes for 
tree planting should be dug with a post- 
hole digger. This should be done by a 
man, especially when dealing with clay 
soil. Ashes should be put in the bottom 
of a two-foot hole, and then the best 
you have from the compost heap. 
Coarsely ground bone—a good spadeful 
—will act as a slow fertilizer as it dis- 
integrates. The soil should be worked 
around the tree roots by hand. A thor- 
ough watering after planting, and dry 


Standard fantrained 
tree which can be 
used on southern 
wall of a house. 


ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFERENT FORMS INTO WHICH TREES MAY BE TRAINED 


material placed on top afterwards to act as a mulch, is 
advisable. 


The decorative value of dwarf fruit trees is familiar to 
us in pot-grown trees for the greenhouse. Dwarf trees are 
of course possible for the kitchen garden. In 1923 a book 
was published called ‘‘The Country Housewife’s Garden 
Containing Rules for Herbs and Seed of Common Use with 
their times and seasons, when to set and sow them — 
together — with the Husbandry of Bees, published with 
secrets very necessary for every Housewife.’’ There is a 
chapter on trained trees—used to hide the vegetable garden 
and form a background for the flower garden. Let the mod- 
ern housewife look to her garden. Sketches show modern 
adaptation of old methods. 

J —Lucile Marshal Boethelt, A.M. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FORCING OF HEMEROCALLIS 


It seems that very few flower lovers know that the Hem- 
erocallis or Day-lily can be forced as easily as Tulips. Several 
two- or three-year clumps in six- to eight-inch pots force 
nicely in the spring and then may be reset into the garden. 
The newer large-flowering sorts are fine for cut flowers. 

—C, Betscher. 
Dover, Ohio. 


U- Shaped U } Double U 


Falmette Verrier 
Palmette Verrier with five branches 
fan-trained (Palmate) Fan-trained (Palmate) 
showing one series with two series of 
of branches — branches- 


Double: Stemmed 
fan-trained tree - 


useful for covering 
garages, leaving center 
Space For window - 







Horizontal Oblique 
useful for low 
fence rails — 


Cordon Oblique 
useful at the corner 


of a building . 
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BULBS OF DIFFERENT KINDS AND 
THE WAY THEY GROW* 


BULB is a bud, an underground bud surrounded by 

rudimentary leaves, and it is used as a food store- 

house. There are different kinds of bulbs—tunicated 
or coated bulbs like the Onion, Tulip and Narcissus, scaly 
bulbs like the Lily, solid bulbs or corms formed of a much 
thickened axis surrounded by membranous scales with buds 
on the summit, tubers, which are underground stems, rhi- 
zomes which are stems that creep on or under the ground 
with roots below and buds above. An extreme example is the 
Lily-of-the-Valley with a slender stem, tufted roots and 
thickened bud in which the rudimentary flowers and leaves 
can be seen. Then come other forms of store-houses like the 
primary root of the Carrot, the secondary roots of the 
Dahlia and of the Sweet Potato. 


Lily bulbs have a short axis crowded round with scale 
leaves. Now, although it is not visible, at the base of each one 
of these seales is a little bud, or tissue, that will develop a bud 
and so it comes about that one method of propagating Lilies 
is by taking off the scale leaves and putting them in sand. 
This can be done with all scaly bulbs. In the Narcissus as in 
the Tulip the scales give rise to new bulbs, but since the 
seales closely overlap one another they cannot so easily be 
separated and so their propagation by this means is not so 
simple. In the Gladiolus as in the Crocus when the plant 
starts to grow all the early growth is at the expense of the 
food stored in the corm. Later a new corm is formed on top 
of the old one. The new corm is formed by the thickening of 
the stem base itself. In bulbs, new bulblets are formed in the 
axils of the scale leaves and sometimes in the axils of the 
foliage leaves. A great many Lily bulbs have a breaking up 
time. Clusters of young bulbs form at the base of the scales 
or of the stem and start up a new generation. 


There are bulbs that have two forms of roots. There are 
Lilies that have stem roots and thick roots from base of the 
bulb. They have feeding roots and thick roots that serve 
another purpose. In many instances the thick roots really 
serve as an anchor to keep the bulbs down in position when 
the thawing and freezing of the soil tends to force them up- 
ward. A great many bulbs grow high up on the mountains 
in places where snow and frost are in and on the ground a 
great many months of the year, and, as you know, during 
the thawing and freezing there is a tendency to throw plants 
out of the ground. So Mother Nature has provided her 
children with this particular kind of anchor, which we eall 
contractile roots. In Lilies of a certain class the principal 
function of these basal roots is to hold the bulb down in 
the ground. 


Now what significance has this fact to us who want to 
grow bulbs? Does it not point very clearly to the need of 





*From a class lecture by E. H. Wilson at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mon- 
day, January 17. 


some mulch, some cover for our bulbs? To prevent this 
heaving out of the ground, when planting bulbs it is ad- 
visable, even necessary in fact, to give a mulch even if 
nothing better than coal ashes. Never use raw manure. Your 
food is stored up in the Lily—it does not want food during 
the winter—it only needs some protection to keep it in the 
ground. Of course, if your bulbs are planted in lawns or 
among grass this serves as a mulch, at any rate so far as 
keeping a bulb down. 

That bulbs vary in shape and size is obvious. This shows 
that no fixed rule as to the exact depth for the planting of 
bulbs can be given. A good guide, and one that will accom- 
modate the average bulb or corm, is to plant them down 
three times their height. In the case of Lilies, with a few 
exceptions, the plant pushes up a central stem and a lot of 
roots form at its base; you see how essential it is that the 
top of the bulb be well buried. It is the stem roots that feed 
the plant and rehabilitate the bulb. Stem-rooting Lilies 
should be planted with at least eight inches or nine inches of 
soil on top of them. Deep planting keeps the bulbs warm, 
and keeps them from being thrown out, and it is really of 
vital importance. A Lily whose stem rises erect from its 
bulb, or nest of bulbs, can be easily accommodated in pots 
simply because it stays put. In another group the stem wan- 
ders under the soil before rising from the ground. When 
planted this type is just as well left alone, because, although 
put down at a given point, they will be sure to wander 
about for a yard or two all around and unless you try 
to dig them up when the stem is above the ground you 
will destroy them. The rhizome creeps along and for that 
reason, excellent though they are, these Lilies are almost 
useless for pot culture. 


There is another important point. The question is often 
asked as to how thickly to plant them. Bulbs in general 
are social things and for that reason, always provided 
the soil contains sufficient nutriment, bulbs may be planted 
thickly. Of course how thick one plants the bulbs depends 
quite a little on one’s pocketbook, and also on the size 
of the bulbs themselves. Do not plant Lilies as thickly as 
you would plant Crocuses, but approximately so and do not 
overcrowd. If you plant Lily bulbs in groups six to twelve 
inches apart then you will have the bold handsome clumps 
which are far more attractive than a few flung about. It is 
the same with the Crocus and Narcissus. Crowding without 
going too far is a good thing with bulbs, but after they have 
flowered they need attention. We have said before that they 
live on their capital up to that time. You must give them a 
chance to make up their bank account. Give them plenty of 
time for their foliage to ripen, for so long as it is green it is 
working, building up food under the influence of sunlight 
and this is being carried down to the bulb. That is the most 
important thing about bulbs. Give them a chance after they 
produce their flowers to build themselves up, plenty of water 
and sunlight, and then if you must keep them in the ground 
a mulch of leaf mold. 

Bulbs in general, and Lily bulbs in particular, should not 
have raw manure. Give them good soil, open, porous soil. The 
best manure is a slow one, something that will give up its 
properties slowly and for this there is nothing better than 
bone meal. If you are fortunate enough to get cow manure, 
especially old cow manure, it is a most excellent mulch ; it can 
be put on in the fall and forked in in the spring. Plain horse 
manure is injurious as it is too heating. But Lily bulbs are 
happiest without manure in a good open soil with plenty 
of leaf mold and sand. 

After foliage has thoroughly died down bulbs may be 
lifted. Tulips ripen early in summer and should be lifted. 
Narcissi are best left alone, so too, are Lilies. In fact 
most bulbs are. Gladiolus ripen late and seem not to resent 
being lifted with the foliage green. 
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DOGTOOTH VIOLETS AND 
THEIR HABITS 


HE Dogtooth Violet (Erythronium) is misnamed for it 

is not a Violet at all. It is, however, a very charming bul- 

bous plant, blooming in the spring and thriving over a 

wide range of country, handsome beds being found both in 

California and in New England. The one point to remember is 

that the plants like a partially shaded spot and that they are 

easily thrown out of the ground in winter unless protected by a 

mulch of some kind. They like a light soil, but almost any 

soil can be made suitable for them by spading in sand, 
rotten leaves, peat moss or similar materials. 

When planting it is important to place the bulbs right 

side up and to have not over three inches of soil over them. 

The bulbs may be spaced two or three inches apart. The 


ERYTHRONIUM HENDERSONII 


Erythroniums never look well except when grown in fair- 
sized clumps. There is one danger to keep in mind. The bulbs 
dry out very quickly, and sometimes are spoiled before they 
get into the ground. They need to be stored in a cool place, 
preferably in peat moss or something similar which will hold 
a little moisture. 

The plants are made attractive by their mottled leaves as 
well as by their flowers. These flowers are seen in pink and 
yellow, as well as white. Sometimes Dogtooth Violets are 
grown in pots or boxes or in coldframes. E. Hartweggii is 
particularly satisfactory when used in this way. This is a 
very early variety with considerable yellow in the flowers. 
An excellent variety to grow in the garden is E. Hendersonii, 
the flowers of which are light purple in color, except that 
the center is a deep maroon. The leaves are mottled in dark 
brown. E. ecalifornicum is cream colored and particularly 
easy to grow. The variety known as White Beauty is almost 
pure white. 





The species known as E. revolutum is very distinct. It will 
stand more moisture than most kinds, and will thrive in 
heavier soil than the species already named. There are sev- 
eral varieties, including Pink Beauty, which is soft pink in 
color, and E. Johnsonii, an Oregon species which is particu- 
larly fine, with its large, rose-colored blooms. It is well to 
have several species, as the flowering season varies. E. Hart- 
weggii is the earliest, while the Revolutum varieties are 
latest. Western dealers sell Erythroniums in small sizes for 
naturalizing. The bulbs seem to grow well in grass if allowed 
to ripen up properly. 


THE CATCHFLIES 


For some reason the Catchfly (Silene orientalis) is listed 
in only a few of the catalogues. Even when one undertakes 

















THE DAINTY SILENE ORIENTALIS 


to run down a description in the books a long hunt ensues. 
Silene schafta seems to be known to many writers, but S. 
orientalis is elusive. Nevertheless this is a charming garden 
flower with greyish leaves and tall branching clusters 
of rose-pink blooms that are to be prized especially because 
of the long time which they remain in good condition. The 
plant is a biennial. Seeds sown in spring or early summer 
will produce blooming plants the next year. The plants of 
S. orientalis grow three feet high in good soil and have a 
branching habit, the globular heads being borne freely on 
each branch. These flowers are sweetly scented and keep 
well when cut and taken indoors. 

S. schafta is an entirely different species as it grows only 
six inches high. Its flowers are bright pink and it can be 
used satisfactorily as an edging plant. It is also a good 
plant for rock gardens, having a tufted habit, and it is 
easily increased by dividing the tufts into several pieces, 
although it can also be grown from seeds. 
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6 the confirmed flower grower knows the thrill which 
comes from seeing an entirely new variety unfold its 

bud and open its bloom for the first time. If measured 
by dollars, the Rose grower probably pays higher for his satis- 
faction than the patron of any other flower which grows out of 
doors. Perhaps, however, the satisfaction is enough keener 
to make it worth while. I am not sure. If the fascination of 
Rose growing is indicated by the expansion of the American 
Rose Society, which now has nearly 5000 members, there will 
be no lack of purchasers for the unending stream of new 
varieties which pours into commerce. For my own part, I 
find it worth while experimenting with a collection of new 
kinds each season, despite the fact that doing so sadly 
depletes my pocketbook. Many of the newer kinds are no 
better than the older, and sometimes not so good, but occa- 
sionally I strike a treasure, the remembrance of which blots 
out all the disappointments. 

It is going to be very difficult to get a better yellow Rose 
than Christine. Perhaps it will come, but as yet it remains 
rivaled only by Golden Emblem. This Rose has an almost 
perfect bud but is less shapely when it opens. It is a strong 
grower and blooms freely, but on the other hand it has a 
pernicious habit of dying back. Moreover, it is addicted to 
black spot, being largely Pernettiana in its parentage. 

I find that Mrs. Henry Morse is making friends wherever 
pink Roses are appreciated. Its silvery-rose shade is most 
delightful. For cutting it is not as good a Rose as Mme. 
Mabel Chatenay, but in the garden it is handsomer and it is 
much better as a bedding Rose. It unfortunately is subject to 
mildew, which is its one serious fault. 





It seems strange that Henrietta does not become better 
known. It has the general appearance and practically all 
the good qualities of Dorothy Page-Roberts, which has won 
a much wider reputation. Henrietta is orange-crimson in 
eolor, with bronze foliage. Its flowers are almost perfect 
in shape, although perhaps not quite so full as might be 
* desired 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts is proving itself one of the best of 
the newer Roses. The petal is remarkable for its substance 
and contrary to the usual habit of yellow Roses, the color 
deepens as the bloom expands, making it at its best when 
fully opened. The fawny-ycllow is very attractive, especially 
in sunlight. Then there is Sunstar, which is orange-yellow, 
and made exceedingly lovely by splashes of rosy crimson. 
A good quality of this Rose is its marked fragrance. Its chief 
faults are a somewhat stunted habit of growth and a decided 
lack of petalage. It is a very transient Rose, too, another 
point which scores against it. 

Independence Day which preceded Sunstar by two years, 
is orange, shot with flame color. This Rase has been very 
widely exploited. It is distinctly a bedding Rose, and as such 
deserves a place in the garden, because it is seldom without 
a mass of buds and flowers all summer. The petals, however, 
are thin, with but little substance. They unfold very quickly 
and soon after fade to pale pink and almost to white. With 
these limitations kept in mind, I feel that Independence Day 
can be recommended. 

Mabel Morse is one of the most recent comers. I saw it 
growing in one or two gardens last year and found it very 
pleasing, with a bright golden but somewhat greenish yellow. 
Probably it comes nearest in color to Mrs. Wemyss Quin. Its 
closest rival undoubtedly is Mrs. Beckwith, which has deep 
yellow buds and lemon-yellow flowers. It has fewer thorns 
than many of the Pernettiana Roses and gives high promise. 


Although La Champagne js not very well known, it proved 
very pleasing in gardens where it was found last season. It 
is a well shaped Rose of vigorous habit, and produces par- 
ticularly large buds, which are followed by semi-double 
blooms, peach-colored but with a yellow base. 

Reference has been made to the value of Independence 
Day as a bedding Rose. Its. newest rival is Frances Gaunt, 
fawny-apricot in color, with large well-shaped blooms. This 
is also a very free blooming Rose with a bushy, compact 
habit which makes it ideal for bedding purposes. It has 
red wood and dark green foliage, the latter covering the 
plant completely and making a fine foil for the charming 
flowers. It is true that the Rose Cheerful is not very new. 
Nevertheless it is not well known either, and it is excellent 
for bedding purposes. I like it very much, especially when 
it first opens, for then it has wonderful flame color. Un- 
fortunately this brilliancy soon departs, but the pink tone 
which is left is also cheerful in quality. 





Apparently Padre is not to win the high place among 
American Roses first predicted for it. It is very brilliant, 
with its orange-crimson blooms, and startlingly effective 
when seen at its best. It is not reliable, however, few flowers 
being given at certain seasons, and its lanky growth and 
lack of foliage militate against its popularity as a garden 
variety. Nevertheless there are few Roses which will make 
such a sensation when cut and taken indoors. Let me recom- 
mend Mrs. Oakley Fisher to Rose Jovers who are fond of 
single varieties. Most of the popular single Roses have come 
from Ireland, but this is an English Rose, deep yellow in the 





THE NEW ROSE LA CHAMPAGNE 
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GET your “GLADS’ 


fin Massachusetts 


I: is conceded, by those 
competent to judge, 
that no better Giadio: 
lus bulbs are produced, 
than those from Massa- 


chusetts. 

“North River Farms” 

exhibits at leading New 
gland shows have won 

prizes and praise of judges 

and visitors alike. 

Our flowers arriving in 

Boston cut-flower market 

far surpass the average 

standard of quality. 

« growing methods, 
soil and climate all com- 
bine to produce this all- 
round “super uality™ in- 
bred in the bulbs. 

As an inducement 
for readers of this 
publication to judge 
and compare, we of- 
fer the following six, ex- 
ceptionally fine “Glads™at 
“much-below list™ prices. 
Cat. Price each 
6 Marie Kunderd. 
Early ruffled white .$.25 
6 Gold. Good clear 
yellow 20 
6 Giant Nymph. Large “La France™ pink .35 
6 Opalescent. Pale rose-lavender 35 
6 Veit Beauty. Well ruffled, mallow 
purp! 1S 
6 Lustre. Gorgeous scarlet-red .20 
(Catalog value at half dozen rate, $6.80) 
We will send the entire collection (36 bulbs) ter BES.00 
REMEMBER !—This is a special offer to readers 
of this publication. A money-saving 
opportunity to secure six splendid ex- 
hibition “Glads.” 
Our beautiful catalog, considered the most authen- 
tic American list published—free on request. 


NORTH RIVERFARMS 


MARSHFIELD (Box L) MASS.., 


| “None surpass | 
those grown in Mass.” 







































bud and somewhat lighter in color when fully expanded. Ii 
has a perfume somewhat like that of the Mock Orange ani 
the bush on which it grows is strong and compact, qualities 
which tend to make it a good bedding variety. 

Looking through the English catalogues one sees many 
Roses of more recent introduction and naturally covets them, 
but because of the stern edicts of the Federal Horticultural 
Board it becomes necessary to possess our souls in patience, 
knowing that eventually they will reach our gardens, and 
that the winnowing process will probably remove the least 
desirable on the way. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Baldwin Nursery Co., (Bridgman, Mich.) Baldwin’s berry plants. 
1927. 


Barr and Sons, (11, 12, 13 King St., Covent Garden, London) Barr’s 
Seed Guide. 


Bon-Glad Gardens, (Mrs. G. A. Bonisteel, Belleville, Ontario) Glad- 
ioli and Dahlias. 

Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd., (Maidstone, England) Bunyard’s cata- 
logue of seeds. 

Burrell, D. V., (Rocky Ford, Colorado) Burrell’s seeds. 

Childs, John Lewis, (Floral Park, N. Y.) Spring catalogue. 

Cowee, Arthur, (Berlin, N. Y.) “Glory of the garden.” 

Select Gladiolus, a list supplementing the catalogue of 1924. 

Daniel Bros, Ltd., (Norwich, England) Illustrated guide for amateur 
gardeners. 

Dawkins, Alfred, (Chelsea, London, England) Dawkins’ seeds. 

Dickson, Brown and Tait, (Manchester, England) Garden seeds. 

Dobbie and Co., Ltd., (Edinburgh, Scotland) Catalogue of plants. 

Dows, Azro M., (Lowell, Mass.) “Dows’ delightful Dahlias and glor- 
ious Gladioli.” 

Eliott, Charles, (Park Ridge, Illinois) “The world’s best novelties 

and specialties (Sweet Peas)” 

American and European novelties, collections of garden and ex- 
hibition varieties, summer flowering and winter flowering. A few 
varieties of Gladiolus and other plants are offered including Sidal- 
cias. 
ra R. & J., Co., (Boston, Mass.) Farquhar’s garden annual, 
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Felix Gillet Nursery, (Nevada City, California). 

This nursery specializes in nuts, but carries some fruit and orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. 
Kunderd, A. E., (Goshen, Indiana) “Kunderd Gladioli.” 

A very full list, with descriptions and ratings. Features laciniated 
and snapdragon types, choice ruffled and many new plain petalled 
varieties. 








A Color Chart for One Dollar 


The Color Chart from Sedgwick’s “The Garden 

Month by Month” is now available as a separate 

folder, giving 63 colors, all carefully compared 
with the colors of growing flowers. 


Obtainable, by special arrangement with the publishers, from the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 
Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00 


Little and Ballanytne, (Carlisle, England) Garden seeds. 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
® * 
Se RR RS AAS 
Way Bucs OME Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray will successfully control Rhododendron Fly, White Fly, Green 
and Black Aphis, Thrips, Red Spider and Leaf Hoppers. Sold wherever plant sprays are sold, 
no or direct upon receipt of price. 
OK 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 
A 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER © WILSON’S SCALE-O 
™ = The Modern Way to Kill Weeds An Effective Dormant Spray 
ey SPRINGFIELD DEPT. E NEW JERSEY 








A Breck Specialty 








Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 

Throughout the Winter season we sup- 
ply to an exacting clientele fancy 
bowls and pots filled with Lily of the 
Valley growing in specially prepared 
bulb Fibre. 

Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to sup- 
ply the highest grade of Pips for forc- 


ing. 

Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid $2.25 
Per 100 pips, postpaid 8.00 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart .15 





85 State Street Boston 
Telephone your orders to us at 
Congress $220 
Send for Catalogue 











Spring. 


quote prices. 








WHAT TO PLANT 


The time is here to plan what you will plant this 


Whether it is Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines, or Deciduous Trees, the 
Bay State Nurseries’ stock with hundreds of dif- 
ferent varieties will enable you to have just what 
Invaluable for those who want a reli- you want. 


able color guide at a moderate price. Write today for our new descriptive catalog which 


will be ready about Feb. 15, or send us a list of 
your requirements on which we will be glad to 


THE 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son 
North Abington, Mass. 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 
This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 
Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 
Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 

8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 

10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








WE SPECIALIZE IN, AND GROW THE BEST 


Sweet Pea Seeds 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE CONTAINING VALUABLE 
HINTS ON GROWING SWEET PEAS FOR EXHIBITION 


A. & S. MATTHEWS ossee eas va ES HOLME | 








Wokiel, 


Dahlia Creations 


“MARMION” is the most prominent Dahlia in this country, hav- 
ing been awarded more first honors than any other 

variety, including the Garden Olub of America 
Medal at Short Hills, N. J 
Our 1927 introductions are wonderfully good; our 
collection of foreign varieties is probably the finest 
in the United States and our American varieties 
are the choicest, from the best growers. 
Illustrated catalog and cultural guide sent free on 
request. 


M. G. TYLER, 1660 Denver Ave., Portland, Oregon 














Extra selected 
Gold Medal varieties of the 

wonderfully beau- 
GLADIOLI tiful Primulinus 

Hybrids, the most 
graceful of all the species, lending themselves 
to artistic arrangement and grouping. 
The flowers are of most attractive and delicately 
graduated chromatic tints, not found in the more 
common species, 100 for $10.00. Choice vari- 
eties, 100 for $5.00, postpaid. 


Gift Box 
25 Choice Gladioli, $1.00 


All different, selected from finest named vari- 
eties. Our Gladioli awarded Gold Medal of 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society; at Varese, 
Italy; Newport, R. I.; Newport Sweepstake 
Cup, etc. 

Send for catalogue in color introducing new 
varieties of our own and the best of other 
hybridizers. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


President and Manager 


Stillwaters’ Gardens, Inc, 


Salisbury, Conn. 
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GOOD GRAPES TO GROW 


Experiments made at the Massachusetts College of Agri- 
culture at Amherst have led to the following comments on 
Grapes for Massachusetts: 


Blue Grapes 

Moore’s Early should have a place in most vineyards be- 
cause it ripens early, usually the first week in September. It 
is a low producer and can hardly be recommended for the 
main planting. Campbell ripens the same time, but in general 
is not as attractive nor as high in quality. Moore’s Early 
should be planted instead of Campbell. 

Worden is our most satisfactory variety and it seems to 
be replacing Concord all over the state. Worden ripens ten 
days to two weeks earlier than Concord, which is a decided 
advantage in this region. 

Concord has been a standard home and market grape for 
many years, and its numerous good qualities will continue to 
keep it in the front rank among native varieties. It ripens a 
little too late, however, to be entirely dependable. 


Red Grapes 


Delaware yields have been relatively high but harvesting 
and handling costs are greater than for most other. Because 
of its excellent quality, it is a good grape for the home vine- 
yard, but cannot be recommended for extensive commercial 
planting. It ripens about a week before Worden. 

Brighton is our most satisfactory red grape. The quality is 
excellent and the yield high. No red grape meets a demand 
as active as blue varieties, and should be planted with cau- 
tion. Brighton ripens late, but where Concord ripens satis- 
factorily, Brighton should receive some consideration. 


White Grapes 

Winchell or Green Mountain ripens a few days earlier 
than Delaware. Being high in quality it finds a place in the 
home vineyard. The bunches are too loose and the berries too 
small for a good market grape. Niagara is our best white 
grape for market purposes. It is very productive, and when 
well grown will yield as high as ninety per cent ‘‘A’’ grade 
fruit. Niagara ripens about with Worden. 

—O. C. Roberts. 

Amherst, Mass. 


HARDY CYCLAMENS 


In the search for new plants for the wild garden and rock 
garden make a trial of the hardy Cyclamens, from Europe. 
The florists’ type is not for outdoor use where there is much 
frost, but there are hardy species, much smaller in size. 
There are two kinds of these—the spring blooming (C. coum) 
with which I have not had much luck yet, and the autumn 
blooming sorts which are certainly suited to wild garden- 
ing. They will stand hard freezing, but they will thrive 
only in shaded woodland in conditions for Hepatica and 
Erythronium. 

C. neapolitanum (C. hederaefolium) has bloomed here, 
with small pink flowers in October above the small Ivy-like 
leaves, which are partly evergreen. Sometimes the flowers 
are white. C. europaeum is growing also, and the flowers 
will be red and fragrant next fall. The leaves, though 
rounded in shape, resemble the Spotted Pipsissewa (Chima- 
phila) in markings, and the Cyclamens will grow where you 
find the Wintergreen. The flower effect is like a pink Ery- 
thronium, the petals reversed. The group belongs to the Prim- 
rose family, and the culture is much as for the woodland 
Primulas. Seed is obtainable abroad, and in three years the 
tubers will be large enough to flower. This is one of the few 
hardy rock or woodland plants which bloom at the end 0! 
the season (September-October). 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard University Botanic Garden. 
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Daphne Cneorum 
“Garland Flower” 


A low growing evergreen shrub 
covering itself in May with rose 
pink flower clusters. Intensely fra- 
grant. Without doubt one of our 
most popular flowers, attracting at- 
tention continually in our nursery. 
Blooms at intervals throughout the 
summer and fall. 

Price: 8-12” plants 75c; $7 per 10 
Our new catalog of Vermont's 
hardiest varieties of fruit trees, 
shade trees, berry plants, shrubs, 
vines, evergreens and perennials is 
now ready and a copy will gladly 


be sent upon request. 


GEO. D. AIKEN 
Box G, Putney, Vt. 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 
WESTON NURSERIES 


Weston Mass. 








Concord and Niagara Grape Vines, 6 
for $1, $8 per 100. 

California Privet, 12 in. to 18 in., Well 
Rooted, $3.50 per 100. 

Extra fine lot of Delicious Apple Trees, 
4 ft. high. 65c each, $7 per doz. 

Leaf Mold in two-bushel Bags, $1.50 
per Bag. 

HORN’S FARMS NURSERIES 
3918 Ridgewood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








FREE PLANTING INFORMATION 


Here is a beautifully illustrated, 64- 
page booklet of valuable horticultural 
information. Tells how and when and 
what to plant. Describes many vari- 
eties of Shade and Fruit Trees, Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Roses, Dahlias, Peren- 
nials, ete. Send for your free copy 
today. 


B. F. BARR NURSERIES 
701 Barr Bldg. Lancaster, Penna. 














I" ean 
QUALITY STOCKS FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


@ Title Tree Forme iS) 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 


N 


GLOXINIAS FOR WINDOW 
GARDENS 


LOXINIAS are among the most beautiful plants for 
porch or indoor window gardens, especially in early 
rc summer. They keep in bloom for a long time and are 
not at all difficult to handle. The tubers should be started in 
pots or boxes of earth in February or March, using a rich soil 
which contains a liberal amount of leaf mould and sand. Best 
results are obtained by starting the tubers in individual pots 
and transplanting to larger pots when partly grown. As soon 
as potted up they should be set in a light window. It is not 
necessary or advisable to place them in a dark place after the 
manner followed when starting Tulips or Narcissi. Some sun- 
light is desirable, especially during the flowering season, but 
too much sun will scorch the flowers when they appear. 


When the shift is made from the first pot to the pots in 
which the plants are to bloom, the addition of well-rotted 
manure or of pulverized sheep manure to the soil will be 
beneficial, and the flowers can be improved by working a 
little plant food into the earth just as the buds start. A 
moderate amount of water must be given, but care should be 
taken to avoid over-watering. If, after the Gloxinias have 
bloomed, the stems are cut off close to the base, the tubers 
can be kept over for another year, just enough water being 
given to keep the plants from drying out entirely. 


The range of colors to be obtained in the Gloxinia runs 
through white, lilac and purple to a rich, soft velvety red. 
Gloxinias may also be raised from seed, which should be 
sown under glass this month. This plan is most feasible when 
a greenhouse is available. With proper care flowers will be 
obtained in one year. 











GLOXINIAS ARE ESPECIALLY USEFUL FOR 
PORCH DECORATION 











GLOXINIAS 


Fiske’s Superb Strain 
Mammoth Bulbs 


Each, 60c Dozen, $6.00 


Our 1927 Seed Annual mailed 
upon request. Send for 
one today. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 














| Box 18-B 





— DEG VANES 


Deliciously Fragrant 


& perpetual pleasure — our Azalea 
Rosae —a glory of deep pink flowers 
in May. Hardy. 18 inches high, $2.00. 

Azalea Moliis (Japanese Azalea) — 
Hardy. Large flowers in clusters in a 
beautiful range of colors, $1.50. 

Flowering Crabs, ten _ varieties; 
Plowering Cherries, upright or weep- 
ing 

‘Gotoneater — Richly colored foliage 
and fruit in Autumn. Semi-evergreen. 
In variety grown to stand transplant- 


in 

Srivet — Eight varieties including 
ibolium. Hardy when (California 
Privet will not endure. 

Perennials Ornamental and Fruit 
Trees, Vines, Roses, Shrubs, etc. 

Six hundred acres of Cole quality 


stock, grown to perfection. Dug, 
packed and shipped to insure satis- 
faction. 


Write today for 1927 Catalog. 
THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 
Established 188i 
“Everything That's Good and Hardy” 














KEMP’S Wonder 


GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS 

1927 Catalogue now ready. Featuring the 
cream of the world’s finest creations in 
these two wonderful Garden Flowers. It 
is free to all applicants. 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 

Little Silver, N. J. 


Stindle HUMUS 


For the Price is the Best and Cheapest 
Pertility Maker 


#82 Fir 50 lhhogs. 482% por fon 





70 East 452 St. Now Yarko 





Anyone wanting to rent land for any 
pose, 1 mile from R. R., write to Box 75, 
Westboro, Mass. 








Norway Spruce Transplants 


Four years, 5-10 inches, Expert packing, 
expressage paid within 300 miles of N. Y 
City. Cornus Florida Rubra: Pink Dog- 
wood, 2-3 feet. First class stock. 


EVERGREENS COMPANY 
Box B Lionville, Pa. 


Members American Assc. Nurserymen 











OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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Kalmias 
Rhododend rons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery, 


Old English Boxwood. Rare specimens, 2 to 7-ft. 
spread, now available. 


Our General Catalog mailed on request. 
LABARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
* Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. 


FRASER’S TREE BOOK 
lists the finest of New Fruits, Nuts and 
Ornamentals. Full of facts regarding 
variety, selection, planting and other 
helpful suggestions. 

Copy on request 
SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY, Inc. 
Box O, Geneseo, N. Y. 











RHODODENDRONS 
Natives, Three Varieties 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
Fruit Trees and Fruit Plants 
Other trees and plants in variety. 
Oatalogue upon request. 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. 

1133 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 








Hamamelis vernalis 
(Vernal Witch-Hazel) 
A rare shrub from the Ozarks with 
attractive foliage and fragrant golden 
flowers in midwinter. Hardy. Husky 
plants, nursery grown, $1.00, prepaid. 
RALPH W. SHREVE 
Box H Farmington, Arkansas 








Pomeroy 
ENGLISH WALNUT 


trees—Special prices for orchard plant- 
ing. Fine specimen trees. Free Illus- 
trated Booklet. 

D. N. POMEROY 


Lockport New York 








China Aster 
Display 

2nd prize—Boston—1925 

lst prize—Boston—1926 


WHITE and JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield Mass. 








European Novelties 
Seeds and Plants including 
fine strains of ‘English Del- 
phiniums from noted growers 


500 Seed Delphiniums Kelway’s fa- 
mous Exhibition strain ...$1.00 
500 Seed Delphiniums Clive den 
Beauty, the improved Bella- 
ee rr rr 1.00 
100 each Seed Delphiniums of five 
named Kelway Delphiniums 2.50 
500 Seed Delphiniums in 8 English 
var., pale blue ......-+.-. 
500 Seed Delphiniums in 3 English 
var., dark blue .....c.20> 1.50 
Any of the above in strong seed- 
lings for May delivery $2 per 
25; $7 per 100. Send for our 
list of new and better varieties. 


BROOK-IN-WOOD GARDENS 
Beverly, Mass. 
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A Vegetable Book 


‘The Little Kitchen Garden’’ by Dorothy Giles. 
Brown & Co., Boston. Price $1.75. 


So far as the writer knows this is the first book on vegeta- 
bles which has been prepared from an esthetic viewpoint. 
Miss Giles would make the kitchen garden a thing of beauty 
as well as a joy all summer. She finds that a half dozen red 
cabbages add a rich note to the chorus of garden greens, in 
addition to which they are particularly good for pickles and 
chowchow. She delights in the asparagus bed with its deli- 
cate, Fern-like foliage, but makes it still prettier by scatter- 
ing seeds of the annual Larkspur along the edges. ‘‘The 
Asparagus fronds give the flowers just the right green ac- 
companiment.’’ 

Obviously this is not a book for the genuine dirt gardener. 
It is an excellent work, however, for the dilettante and for 
the woman who has a professional gardener to direct. There 
is much of practical value about vegetables and their culti- 
vation, as well as fruits and flowers; and occasional delicate 
touches of humor make the book easy reading. It should be 
said parenthetically that ‘‘The Little Kitchen Garden”’ is 
another in ‘‘The Little Garden Series’’ edited by Mrs. Fran- 
cis King, all of which have been very popular. 


Published by Little, 





Another Burbank Book 


‘*Luther Burbank’’ by Frederick W. Clampett. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price $1.50. 


This book takes for its subtitle ‘‘Our Beloved Infidel,’’ and 
then sets out to prove that the famous plant breeder of Cali- 
fornia was not an infidel at all, but that his religion was one 
of humanity, built up largely as the result of his association 
with nature. There is not much about horticulture in the 
book, but it gives an insight into Burbank’s state of mind. 





Prof. Waugh’s New Book 


‘*Book of Landscape Gardening’’ by Frank A. Waugh. Published by Orange 
Judd Publishing Co., New York. Price $2.00 


Professor Waugh has been teaching and practicing land- 
seape architecture for years enough to make his name widely 
known and to ensure an audience for anything he writes. 
This is an admirable book for one who wishes a general dis- 
cussion of landscape methods and material stripped of tech- 
nical verbiage and written with imagination as well as accu- 
racy. The author does not hesitate to ride his particular 
hobby, which is the improvement of farmyards, public parks 
and school grounds, but he makes this part of his book 
entertaining, and his list of shrubs, perennials and annuals 
for home use is decidedly helpful. 





Index for Plant Buyers 


PLANT BUYERS’ INDEX, compiled by J. Woodward Manning, Box 50, 
North Cambridge, Mass. Published by the author. Price $6.00 to $10.00 each. 


A new series of publications has been started this year 
which will, if it continues in its present form, become a valu- 
able aid to those who seek to keep in touch with developments 
in plant material. It is the ‘‘Plant Buyers’ Index,’’ which con- 
sists of a series of loose-leaf note-books indexing sources in 
the trade of all sorts of garden subjects carried by many 
dealers. Mr. Manning plans to keep his Indexes up to date by 
revising and supplementing them at frequent intervals. To 
date he has issued three—a general one including over six 
thousand varieties carried by fifty-two dealers; an Iris index 
listing varieties carried by one hundred and five dealers and 
a Peony index listing varieties carried by one hundred and 
forty dealers. We find them a valuable key to our collection of 
several hundred current catalogues. They are rather expensive 
($6 to $10 each) but I believe they are well worth the money. 





The Insecticide That 
Kills Plant Lice 
Regular Spraying 
with APHINE will 
keep the Fly — green, 
white or black, and 
Thrips from getting a 
start in your greenhouse. 
It also controls white 
and brown Scale and 
most sapsucking insects. 
Pleasant to use; harm- 
less to delicate plants. 
: Used for 18 years by 
leading florists and —-.. 
At Your Dealer’s Quart $ 
or we will ship direct Gallon $3 
Use FUNGINE for Mildew 
rusts and blights, a sure preventive 
Use VERMINE for Worms 
in bench soil, also to kill 
root lice, etc. 
ACTURING CO. 


AP: 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 








Unsarpaseed for 
Greenhouse Glazing 


For pamphlets worth having 


write to 
B. HAMMOND 
New York 


Beacon 











IMPORTED MOs 








05§ 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip NEW YORE 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH 


3 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four 
styles, to take three, four or five rows of 
glass, either grooved or made for glass to 
putty in. Redwood, $1.40 each; white 

ine, $1.75 each; lots of 25 or more 
educt 10c each. 
GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10xi2 or 10x14 
at $2.50 per box of 50 square feet. 10 or 
more boxes, $2.45 each. 

Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 














1927 
Dahlia Catalogues Wanted 
Wholesale and Retail 


WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON 
35 Cotton Street and 13 Central Ave. 
Newton, Mass. Rockland, Mass. 
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DAS DAHLIENBUCH 


This book, the work of two such well-informed specialists 
as Karl Foerster and Camillo Schneider, is the first German 
publication to attempt a systematic review and critical study 
of the Dahlia, which decorates midsummer and autumn gar- 
dens as freely as does the Rose in earlier months. In it are 
described methods of culture in various countries and the 
authors gather up the results of their studies in a thorough- 
going discussion of present-day cultural aims. 

The chief value of the book lies in the comprehensive review 
of varieties cultivated at the present day, the foundation of 
which is a classification of the great variety of established 
species, founded on works of the past. A selection from the 
profusion of varieties is undertaken, based on the most careful 
comparative study, but for each of the varieties included, all 
the necessary facts are given of form and color of the flower, 
height, growth, originator and year of introduction. 

As in all books published by ‘‘Gartenschénheit’’ special 
emphasis is placed on the illustrations. The different types are 
shown in large, characteristic black and white or colored 
illustrations, in which the flowers stand out with remarkable 
clearness. In addition ‘‘Das Dahlienbuch’’ gives a history of 
the Dahlia with reproductions of old pictures of the flower; 
it illustrates the possibilities of use in large and small gardens, 
in parks and open places, and it treats thoroughly the plant- 
ing, culture and propagation of the Dahlia, giving new hints 
to the practical grower. The whole is then summarized once 
more by color, height and different uses. A bibliography and 
index close the book. Whoever loves the Dahlia and can read 
German will find the book of great value. Possibly some one 
will be found to make an English translation. In any event, 
the illustrations can be studied. 


DESTROYING MEALY BUGS 


Dear Sir :—One of your readers in your December number 
asks how to deal with mealy bug infesting her house plants. 
Will you not tell him or her that repeated applications of 
Black Leaf 40 or Nicofume will be beneficial? My Fuchsias, 
both in winter and summer, have many mealy bugs on them, 
but I get rid of them by spraying them according to direc- 
tions, with either of the above named insecticides every other 
day for about a week, at intervals of a month. If spraying is 
not convenient I take an old watercolor paint brush and smear 
the diluted insecticide on the masses of bugs or eggs. By 
repeating this plan at frequent intervals I soon get rid of 
them for the time being. It is well-nigh impossible to apply a 
continuous stream of water and I find that the sprayer or the 
brush answer the purpose very nicely. 

—Mrs. R. B. Potter. 
Smithtown, N. Y. 


THE JERUSALEM CHERRY 


The Jerusalem Cherry, or the Cleveland Cherry, as the 
varieties now sold are often called, is one of the best of 
Christmas plants, and often keeps its bright red berries long 
after the holidays are over. It is inexpensive and yet gives 
as cheerful a note to a home as many plants which cost 
several times as much. It is very susceptible to gas and the 
leaves soon drop in rooms where gas escapes, but even then 
the berries hang on for weeks and foliage may be provided 
by using the asparagus fern in the pots. These plants ean be 
kept through the summer and forced a second time if desired. 
They should be kept watered until summer comes and then 
plunged in a partial shade in the garden. They will need 
to be cut back rather hard after the fruit drops. The best 
plan to follow, though, is to start new plants each year, 
which is easily done by sowing seeds indoors in February or 
March and handling the plants almost like tomato plants. 









Seasonable Suggestions 


Annual Flower Seeds for Early Sowing 


SALVIAS 
Bonfire. Bright scarlet; compact bushy habit. Packet, 20 cts.; % oz., $1.50. 
Splendens. all spikes of scarlet flowers. Packet, 10 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 
Zurich. A dwarf variety with brilliant scarlet blooms. Packet, 25 cts.; 


% oz., $1.25. 
Parinacea. Long graceful spikes of delicate lavender-blue. Packet, 25 cts.; 


% oz., 75 cts 
STOCKS 
ome —.. ve earl he sheen Sunk of fragrant, double blooms. White, 
Bins, Bright on- Blood-Red, Lavender, Dark 
Bl - ++ Bose, Crimson, Light Blue. ery packet, 15 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 


Giant at _Beauty-Flo Long spikes of fragrant, very double flowers. 
lecoom, white shaded carmine; Violet een ; 
og pink; Rose of Nice, cormine: rose; Princess May, yellow; 


Alexandra, lilac-rose; Beauty of 
violet; Snowdrift, pure white; Orimson 


yy oz., $1.00. 
VERBENAS 


We offer the following colors selected from a greatly improved strain, produc- 
ing mammoth blooms of brilliant coloring. Giant Blue, Giant Giant 
Scarlet, Giant White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; % oz., 75 cts. 


VINCAS 


Bright colored blooms; foliage very ornamental, being a handsome shade of 
glossy deep green. ht Rose; White with Bose Bye; —_——_ delicate 
shade of pale pink; Pure White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; iy oz., 75 cts. 


For complete list of Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Plants, on refer to 
our mew 1927 Garden Annual, a copy of which will be sent on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 


Queen 
Nice, flesh pink; Summer Night, dark 
King ach, packet, 25 cts.; 








IRISES PEONIES PHLOX 
My business for October and November, 1926, 


was 2.8 times larger than for the same months 
last year. 


Satisfied customers did it. 
May I send you my catalogue? 


GEORGE N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills Massachusetts 








Seeds for Nurserymen 
Send for List 
T. D. HATFIELD 
Wellesley Mass. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


Specialize in 


IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H, West Point, Pa. 























Six of the Best Phlox 
Ever Introduced 


DAYBREAK, a lovely shell pink 

E. V. DEBS, a brilliant crimson 

VICTOR HEURLIN, a charming old rose 

JULIUS HEURLIN, a clear salmon pink 
SUNSHINE, a fine deep pink 

MONATIQUOT, a crimson scarlet with a white center 


These Phlox are the choicest selections from thousands of seed- 


lings. They will add greatly to the beauty of any garden. Only 
strong, thrifty plants sent out. 
$5.00 A DOZEN 
Two of each or all of a kind 
Blue Hill Nurseries 
SOUTH BRAINTREE MASS. 
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Unprecedented Bargains in Hedges 


Evergreens for Screens and Mass Planting 


N winter, when undesirable 

views are bleakest and pro- 
tection is most needed, ordinary 
deciduous hedges, like Privet, 
are of least value — but ever- 
greens are green and dense win- 
ter and summer. 


And just now we can quote 
hedges of double rows of trees 
at very low prices for spring 
shipment, for instance— 





Per hedge 
foot 
Scotch Pine (2-3 ft.) 10c 
Douglas Fir (1-14 ft.) llc 
White Spruce (14-2 ft.) 25c 
Red Pine (14-2 ft.) 17c 


Red Pine 


(For further information, write us) 


ND moreover, we have complete stocks of seedlings and transplants 
for reforestation, and larger trees and shrubs for immediate effect 
—all at equally low prices. 


50 Church Street 


Kelsey Nursery Service New York City 











$o03737S 





The vegetables or flowers you 
would like to see growing in 
your garden—read all about them 
in Burpee’s Annual. This is the 
catalog that tells the truth about 
the Best Seeds That Grow. 


Market gardeners and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference book— 
and still it is so interesting and easy to 
read that a million amateurs use it as 
their garden guide. 

If you are interested in gardening, 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you 
free. Write for your “Annual” today. 
We put the coupon here to make it easy 
for you to get Burpee’s Annual. 


226! HOS TVANNY S.F3d4Ng 


sgmng 





ween enn wwe — TEAR HERE--—------____ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Growers Philadelphia 
Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 


FREE “~<—--———--—___ 


R.-D. or Street 





HOTBEDS AND COLDFRAMES 


It is a great convenience to have a little glass in the gar- 
den, although it be confined to a few coldframes. In gar- 
dens which are cared for by hired help it is feasible and 
desirable to have hotbeds, which are very useful indeed for 
starting early flowers and vegetables. 

The hotbed should properly have been constructed and 
placed in position last autumn before the ground froze. 
It is possible, however, to make a hotbed on top of the 
ground by setting it over a heavy bed of fresh horse manure. 
It is not necessary to give the instructions for making a 
hotbed, as they are contained in many bulletins and cata- 








HOTBEDS NEED EXTRA PROTECTION IN VERY COLD WEATHER 


logues. A free bulletin, to be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, is particularly exhaus- 
tive. Hotbeds should be started by the first of March. It is 
customary for market gardeners to sow the seed of tomatoes 
on Washington’s Birthday. 

Garden makers who do their own work will find cold- 
frames more satisfactory, on the whole, than hotbedss unless 
attention can be given the beds all day, for it is imperative 
to open and close the sash, according to the temperature 
and the amount of sunshine. 

Coldframes depend wholly upon the heat of the sun, hav- 
ing no manure in them, and the danger from damping off 
and similar troubles is less when they are used. Of course, 
they cannot be started so early. It is hardly worth while 
planting the seed in frames, until about three weeks before 
the date when seed can be sown outside. This three weeks of 
time makes a very great difference, however. The early 
started plants are well under way by the time the hot weather 
comes, and are not set back like those started late. 

Most of the annual flowers may be started in coldframes 
and also such vegetables as Tomatoes, Peppers, Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Cucumbers and Melons. It 
sometimes pays to start a limited amount of Corn and Beans 
under glass. 

Frames are also a great help when plants which have been 
started in boxes of earth in the house are to be hardened 
off. They get just the amount of outdoor air which they 
need to make them strong and sturdy. The standard size for 
hotbed and coldframe sash is 3’ x 6’, but sash of this size are 
rather heavy for women to handle. Several concerns make 
smaller sash which is lighter and equally satisfactory. 

There are substitutes for glass which are also being used 
by many garden makers with sash. They are cheaper later, 
and less likely to be broken, although they may not admit 
quite as much sunlight. 
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R 
Garden Book 


T= greatest single aid to 

success in growing Flowers 
and Vegetables. The list of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs in this 
1927 edition is all-embracing 
and all are high-grade and de- 
pendable. Hundreds of illus- 
trations and helpful cultural 
articles. 





A copy mailed free if you mention 
HorRTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 


1305 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





EDWARD and OLIVE BELCHES 
Garden Consultants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
Growers of quaint and un- 
usual flowering plants 
Catalog on Request 














Otto Wittbold Nursery 


Fruit and Shade Trees, Pines and Shrubs 
Vines, Perennials, etc. 


CREAMEARTH 


A Humus Soil for plants and garden. 
Approximately two-bushel bag, $1.50 
per bag, F.O.B. Chicago. Larger or 
smaller quantities if desired. Cash 
with order. 

OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY 
6758 Loleta Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








Tigridia Pavonia 


The Mexican Peacock 
Tiger Iris 


Produces its gorgeous orange and 
maroon spotted flowers every day 
for two months. Likes damp sunny 
spots. 


Bulbs $2.50 Dozen 
Ask for our 1927 Catalog 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 











Rhododendron Maximum 
3 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ $18.50 


Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmias Latifolia) 


2 to 3 feet, per 100 ....... 17.50 
Hemlock 

3 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ 15.00 
Holly—The Berried Kind 

2 to 3 feet, per 100 ....... 25.00 


25 at the 100 Rates 


All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 
Burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 
Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 
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Doeville, Tenn. 
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WINTER BEAUTY IN 
THE GARDEN 


ROW of shrubs serving as a wind break to the Delphin- 
ium bed stands in line with one of my kitchen windows. 
During the winter, as well as the other seasons, I enjoy 
the plantings as I perform my daily tasks. A very small part of 
the time they may be covered with snow, then the snow melts 
and they come in sight again. There is a good-sized clump of 
Clove Pinks which climbed a bit high among the branches of 
a shrub during its growing stage, and its pretty grey foliage 
still retains its position. The green of a vigorous patch of 
Daphne eneorum (on closer view showing the covering of the 
buds on the end of every stem, ready to burst open into pink 
bloom as soon as the sun gets high enough), a bunch of green 
Heather, a very low clump of Priceberry with its evergreen 
leaves, and just beyond the bronzy green of a young cedar 
all make a pretty picture. 
A Cotoneaster divaricata is keeping its substantial red 
berries in the same row, and farther on a Hamamelis ver- 
nalis has hundreds of buds ready to open in March. 


Under the Witchhazel is a clump of Mullein Pinks (Lych- 
nis agrostemma) with the velvety grey leaves growing close 
together. In another part of the garden is Stachys lanata with 
grey leaves, thicker and even more velvety than those of the 
Lychnis. One of the common names for this plant is Kitten’s- 
ears. Then the green clumps of Madonna Lilies (Lilium can- 
didum), also those of the Oriental Poppy, the smaller clumps 
of Popover pilosum and Iceland Poppies, the tiny plants of 
the annual Shirley Poppies which came through the ground 
in the fall, all make the garden a very interesting place to 
walk about in, during these winter months. 


Continuing the walk through the garden we arrive at the 
rock garden and find much there in the Sedums and the 
Sempervivums with their fleshy leaves formed into rosettes. 
The Cerastium or Snow-in-Summer Arabis, Alyssium saxa- 
tile, all with grey leaves. One of the nice things about grey- 
leaved plants is their ability to keep their foliage all the 
year around. The Stitchwort, Tunica, Arenaria are just as 
bright green as they are in the summer. 

The dried stalks of the Hardy Aster are pretty when snow 
is on the ground, the flown petals being succeeded by little 
shiny stars. 

Fairhaven, Mass. —Mary A. Baker. 


: 





‘Rare ‘Plants from ‘Hicks 


Evergreens Give You 


Protection and Privacy 
ICKS NURSERIES specialize in large Pines, 


Spruces and Cedars that will give protection from 
the minute they are planted. We have specimens in almost 
any size you want (from a foot to 30 feet high), and which 
are adapted to shore or inland planting. By our modern 
methods of growing Evergreens the trees can be moved 
at any time. 

Come to the nursery in winter or any other season 
of the year—select the trees you like and let us 
plant them immediately. If you cannot visit us, 
write us for full information. Have you asked 
for our latest catalogue? 


Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 

















SPRAYING Made 


Simple,Easy and Pleasant 


“Spraying the Home Garden’’ is a little 
book devoted to the needs of home 
gardeners. It makes spraying simple 
and easy, and is as much appreciated 
by the professional as by the amateur. 
As your dormant spray (while the 
leaves are off), Scalecide, alone, does 
all that any combination of dormant 
sprays can do. It is simple, easy and 
pleasant to use. As your summer spray 
for trees, shrubs, vines, vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, use Sulfocide—the 
only fungicide which can be used on 
all vegetation. “Spraying the Home 
Garden” tells how and when to use 
these sprays, and tells what other simple com- 
binations are necessary for complete control of 
ornamental and garden pests. Send for it today. 
It is free. If your dealer can’t supply yoy with 
Scalecide and Sulfocide order direct from us. 


Dep'tse ocho 

ep’tS6, urc : : 

acon Yaw toa. Scalecide Prices 

Freight Paid East 

of the Mississipi 

50-gal. bbls. $38.00 

15 gals. 1 200 | 

Drum 2.00) 13.50 
(returnable) 










1—10-gal.can 10.60 
1—S-gal. can 6.25 
1—1-gal. can 1.75 
1— 1-quart can -75 
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AGENTS, you can make 
$10.00 a day selling the 
Comet line of sprayers 
and auto washers to to- 
bacco, cotton, and fruit 
growers, poultry and 
stock raisers. Washes 
autos and applies white- 
wash and disinfectants. 





Hand sprayer i retails 
$5.50 up. does work of 
$100.00 equipment. Com- 
pressed air sprayer. 
Something new. Sprays 
two rows at the same 
time as shown in illustration, retails 


at $9.00. Liberal profits. Free terri- 
tory to live agents. Get particulars at 


once. 
H. B. RUSLER MFG. CO. 
Box C-62 Johnstown, Ohio 








Position Wanted, by single gardener, 
thoroughly capable in greenhouse and out- 
door gardening. i 
flowers under glass. 


X. Y. Z., care of HORTICULTURE. 


Experienced in fruit and 
Excellent references. 





Readers of ‘‘Horticulture’’ 
pleasant, 
try, apply to M. RB. B., Westboro, Mass. 


wishing for 
comfortable room in the coun- 















Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
.., competitors. Crowded 
9 with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. ,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
to master under our correspond- 
nee eas ie B.  -y - awarded. We assist 
udents an uates in getting started and 
Wrploning — businesses. Established 1916 
tite for information; it ° your . 
Do it today! rr — 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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Such 
buds 
as this, 


all this 


summer! 


Exquisitely lovely buds, fragrant, glo- 
riously colored — they are yours this 
summer and all summer, if you plant 
“Star Roses,”’ the roses that are guar- 
anteed to hloom. 


Conard-Pyle’s ‘‘Star Roses’ are 
grown for you under garden (or field) 
conditions by rose experts who have 
spent years in research and experimen- 
tation. No effort is spared to give you 
“star’’ satisfaction — roses worthy of 
the famous ‘‘Star’’ tag, the blue ribbon 
of the rose world! 


Each and every ‘Star Rose’’ is the 
result of three long seasons of untiring 
effort and ceaseless care — of scientifi- 
cally-correct methods of propagation 
and cultivation developed to highest 
perfection by our own “‘Star’’ organi- 
zation. From the very first. until the 
plant is sent to you, ‘Star Roses’’ get 
star care—that’s why they are so supe- 
rior and why they can so safely be 
guaranteed. No other rose grower ven- 
tures just such a guarantee! 


The free ‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses,’’ 100 pages and profusely illus- 
trated in color, tells about these supe- 
rior roses. It describes over 200 choice 
varieties, many of them the latest nov- 
elties, but all carefully tested in our 
own gardens. The “‘Guide’’ will help 
ea you to choose the 
best roses for your 
garden, roses that will 
bloom this year. 

A new 32-page book- 
let, ‘Success with Roses,” 
answers every rose-growing 
question —— simply, con- 
cisely, fully. It makes 
rose-growing easy! Worth 
dollars to you — yet it’s 
only 25c, and your money 


is refunded on your first 
Star’ purchase. 








Write today! Send 25¢ in stamps or coin for 
“Success with Roses.” The 100-page “Star 
Guide to Good Roses” is FREE. Send a postal. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
ROBERT PYLE, Pres. 


Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 
Please send me the free “‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses’’ for 1927. Enclosed find 25¢ (in stamps 
or coin) for ‘‘Success with Roses." I under- 


stand that this 25c will be refunded on my first 
Star Rose order, 


to ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeseees 








BREEDING NATIVE ROSES 


UCH Rose-breeding work has been done in America in 
recent years and many of the varieties produced are 
of sufficient merit to be considered well worthy of 

cultivation in the gardens of Europe. Still, if one looks care- 
fully over the catalogues of American Rose growers, one 
finds but few varieties which have a trace of any of the 
American species in their pedigrees. This is all the more 
surprising when one considers the great and varied richness 
of the American flora in Roses. 

The fact that even the Rugosa hybrids such as Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer and Madame Georges Bryant kill back badly 
here and sometimes kill outright led me to experiment with 
our native species in the hope of being able to secure a race 
of Roses that would be quite hardy and could be depended 
on to survive our winters without protection. Although my 
work in this direction is by no means conclusive, still some 
of the results obtained may be of interest to others who may 
wish to improve our native Roses. 


In this district we have three well defined species. 


The first, R. acicularis, is our earliest flowering Rose. This 
species grows from three to five feet high and has fragrant 
flowers of good size which vary little in color; so far I have 
only seen them in shades of pink or rose. Occasionally a semi- 
double or double form occurs and such a one was sent me by 
Mr. Harold Orchard of Miami, Manitoba, last spring. 


I have found this Rose rather shy at producing seed when 
pollen of the usual garden varieties has been used. I succeeded, 
however, in crossing it with Rosa rugosa some years ago and 
one of the resulting seedlings is a vigorous and very free- 
flowering bush some six or seven feet high and fully that 
much across. I have found that this bush will set seed freely 
to the pollen of most of the ordinary garden Roses and though 
only a small percentage of hybrid Rose seeds germinate with 
me still I have a number of interesting seedlings of this hybrid 
coming on. 


Rosa blanda is a Rose which varies a great deal more than 
R. acicularis. In this species varieties may be found with white 
flowers, while occasionally a bush may be found with flowers 
of a fairly deep rose-red color. I have also found that this 
species will mate more readily with varieties of the garden 
Roses than either R. acicularis or R. suffulta. I have, in fact, 
secured hybrids of this species and such widely different types 
as R. R. wichuraiana, rugosa, Beggeriana, spinossissima and 
also the H. T., H. P. and Moss Roses. 


Of course not all of these hybrids are improvements on either 
parent, in fact only a small percentage can be said to be an 
improvement on Rosa blanda. An occasional one is, however, 
an improvement on our wild types. A R. blanda x multiflora 
hybrid flowered freely for the first time in 1926. As the winter 
of 1925-26 was practically a snowless one and this bush had 
no artificial protection it seems promising as a basis for 





Unusual Roses 


for Unusual Gardens 


Unusual Roses give character and 
personality to a garden. Such 
Roses grow readily, should bloom 
freely, and thus add to the value 
of the Rose garden. 


From our inclusive catalogue, Roses 

by Bobbink & Atkins, we have 

selected Twenty Unusual Roses, 

which will raise any collection 

above the commonplace— 

Alexander Emslie, ruby crimson 

Ariel, orange flame 

sues og Bi A omnaee 
aptain ee Stuart, dark crimson 

Charming, coral rose 

Commandant L. Bartre, light carmine 

Cornelis Timmermans, soft pink 

Eldorado, clear yellow 

Elegante, creamy yellow 

Etoile de Feu, flaming orange-pink 

Herfstooi, bright red blooms 

La Champagne, peach colored 

Padre, eongery scarlet 

Secretaris Zwart, bright rose 

Shot Silk, apricot and yellow 

Souv. de Claudius Pernet, pure yellow 

Souv. de George Beckwith, salmon-pink 

Souv. de Georges Pernet, terra cotta 


pink 
Souv. de Marques Loureiro, light red 
Venus, light pink 


ipee mecca $1 25 h 
from hove list r eac 
Roses by Bobbink & Atkins and 
Supplement to Roses, listing sev- 
eral hundred varieties, will be 
mailed on request to those who 

intend to plant roses. 


Four New Climbing Roses — Gen. 
John Pershing, Freedom, Victory 
and Ben Stad —are pictured, de- 
scribed and priced in the Supple- 
ment. 


Our catalogue of Old-fashioned Flow- 
ers — Delphiniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Iris, Rock Garder plants, etc.—will 
be mailed to those intending to plant 
hardy perennials. 


In your request for Catalogue it is 
important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. 


Bobbink & Atkins 














a St reer $1.50 
4 1GB-Ib. bags ........cccceee 5.00 








HINTS FOR THE GARDENER 


You can have more beautiful flowers, greener lawns and finer vege- 
tables by using HYPER-HUMUS. 
Our booklet, “Soil Improvement” tells you how. Free upon request. 
ge ree sty $20.00 


Carload prices on request 
All prices f.0.b. shipping station 
Hyper-Humus Company 


Dept. 14 
Newton, New Jersey 


Ay 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Mixture, 25 named varieties, not 
BORGO. “vecesccesoen $3.00 per 100 

Choice Mixture, 25 named varieties, 
OE NES g.05< cna $5.00 per 100 

Extra Mixture, 25 named varieties, 
WEEE Svasc<ccce $15.00 per 100 

Easily worth twice the mixture price 

Send for Price List 
ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
59 Bliss Road Longmeadow, Mass. 
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New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick O. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Olark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry 0. Goehl, 
and many others. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 
Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 


**Pavorite’’ Glads 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 





Che Horticultural Society 
of New Pork, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York cordially invite 
you to become a member of the Society and 
desire to enumerate some of the activities 
and privileges which they feel justify the 
hope of placing your name on our member- 
ship list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the pub- 
lic, involving a premium list of big pro- 
portions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the 
field of horticulture, also free to the public, 
and held in the American Museum of 
Natural History of which we are one of the 
affiliated societies. 


Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our 
eminent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, each March. 

The right to the receipt of Horticulture 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in 
the office on all horticultural subjects, lec- 
turers, garden club organization, lore and 
needs. 

The right to notification of all activities 
of the Society. 


Offices and Library: 





Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 

















GARDENS 


Our new price list is ready for you. 

Study the prices; and remember they 

cover choice, True-to-name bulbs. 
Over 150 sterling varieties 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 














DALHIAS 


Look for Trade 


For over a 
third of a cen- 
tury this Trade 
Mark has 
stood for qual- 
ity and fair 
dealing. Stock 
true to name, 
strong and free 

Send today. 














Catalogue an6e. 


from disease. 
42 years a specialist. 
w.w W. WILMORE 
Denver, Col. 


Box 382 








| STRONG FIELD GROWN 
GLADIOLUS, Seed from choice varieties. 
EW 08. .anbas detest ha eeeennnsee 4 $5.00 
Delphinium, belladonna, sky blue, $2 yr. 


Plants, per doz, .......+.eeeeeeee 2.50 
Delphinium, belladonna, sky blue, 1 yr. 
Plants, per doz. .........-+++-0+: $1.50 
Delphinium, Burbanks hybrids, 1 _ yr. 
Plants, per dos. .....-..+++seeees 2.00 
Coreopsis, lanceolata grdfi., 1 yr. plants, 
OS GO. cicae 6440565042250 6o ons $2.00 
acct talis, giant shirley, 1 yr. nam | = 
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Pansy, choice transplants, May 1st “to 
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Boston Mass. | 598 Madison Avenue, New York City | 1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
further breeding work. The color of the flowers is white and 
DIRIGO GLADIOLUS the dhies cued. Dahlias for Delight 


One which I have named Betty Bland has flowers of a deep 
rose when first open, afterwards fading pale pink. It has been 
tested at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ontario, at 
the Dominion Experimental Station, Morden, Manitoba, and 
the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, and good re- 
ports of its behavior during the past season have been received 
from all these points. 

Rosa suffulta, which was known until recently as R. pratin- 
cola, is one of the most common Roses of the prairie regions. It 
is a weed in sandy grain fields in some parts of Manitoba and 
ranges at least as far west as the Rocky Mountains. It also is 
very variable in color and besides a white form some fine pale 
pink and coral forms are sometimes met with and occasionally 
buds of a clear crimson are seen; these latter are, however, 
usually deep rose when fully open. 

This species, like R. acicularis, does not readily produce 
seeds to the pollen of other Roses. I have, however, succeeded 
in crossing it with Harison’s Yellow, Rugosa and some others 
but so far the only hybrid of it to flower has been R. suffulta x 
rugosa and I have not, so far, succeeded in crossing this hybrid 
with any other Rose. 

I am firm in the belief that if the large part of this continent 
known as the Great Plains regions is ever to have really reli- 
able hardy garden Roses it will be by using our native species 
as a base on which to produce an entirely new race of Roses. 

Now while these results are by no means conclusive, still 
when it is remembered that they have been attained by a busy 
farmer without the aid of a glass house and with only such 
conveniences as are usually to be found on the average prairie 
farm. I think it will be admitted that the future holds much 
of promise for the practical and persevering Rose-breeder who 
will work with our native species. 


Dropmore, Manitoba, Can. —F. L. Skinner. 


Send for free Illustrated Catalogue 
of our prize winners. 
QUANNAPOWITT DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
Wakefield, Mass. 








Mrs. Van Konynenburg 
(The Best Bine) 
Dr. Bennett, Van Fleet, Giant Myrtle, 
Carbone, Phipps, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. 
Douglas and many others of the 
worlds’ best Gladioli. 
PAUL-HAM GARDENS 


821 Seventh Ave. Lewiston, Idaho 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 














GROW GLADIOLUS 


the most satisfactory garden flower 
in existence. My new catalog lists 
235 of the newest and best varie- 
ties as well the older standard 
kinds. The prices will surprise you. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 
BuRLINGTON VERMONT 














HORTICULTURE 


Fepruary 1, 1927 
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Frankly this was the idea of Mrs. H. W. Palmer, 
its owner, of. Milton, Mass. Wonder why some 
of us hadn’t thought of it before. 


Why Don’t You 
Do This 
With Your Porch 


HY not convert that porch of yours into a con- 
servatory-living room? 


It’s simple to do. 


Just have us build a leanto-extension of glass where you 
can grow your flowers under ideal conditions. 


Then under cover of the porch. are your easy chairs and 
other contentments. 


The idea is so entirely practical, and altogether delightful, 
even if you don’t happen to have a suitable porch, the 
temptation is to build one to fit the idea. 


selsceleceles 
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It’s the radio and things like this, that free us moderns 
who love our homes, from savoring even the least bit of 
the shut-in. 


eeeeies 


Fortunate are we, who can so delightfully shut some 
things out, with this delightful conservatory-living-room- 
shut-in. 


polecolecelecee 


You would be surprised how quickly we can build one 
for you. MHere’s something worth writing for further § 
facts and figures on. 





GREENHOUSES 





FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF 


Jord, «. Fyurnham@ 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 





Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Il. 


New York Philadelphia 


Canadian Factory e 
St. Catharines, Ont. e.8 


Irvington Chicago 
Cont. Bank Bldg. 


New York 80 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. | 
Boston Cleveland Denver ne 

Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. les 
Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro * 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 124 Stanley St. N. Carolina ¢,.° 
Toronto Buffalo St. Catharines ee 

Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. Ontario, Can. e 
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An Opportunity to Establish a 
High Class Nursery Business 
Without Investing Any 
Money for Land 
or Buildings 





Sixty Acres — suitable for all varieties of Nursery 
Stock 


Large house — suitable for offices, interior plants, 
decoration, etc. 


Stable for five horsés and tieups for four cows 
Three-car Garage and sheds for storage 


Location — Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


Address X 
Care of HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 























Cedar Hill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


Albert Lahodny 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 
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